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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the changing 
nature of educational planning and administration, thereby removing 
much of the semantic confusion surrounding these terms. At the same 
time, the authors emphasize the need for educational institutions to 
identify explicitly their objectives and activities in these two 
fields. The paper also attempts to describe more accurately the 
concept of educational planning by relating several educational 
issues to the strategic, tactical, and operational planning levels. A 
brief evaluation of past and emerging needs of research in teacher 
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1. OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of this paper are as follows: 

1. To outline various activities related to the emergence of the 
preoccupation with and an awareness of educational planning in 
Canada and elsewhere, 

2. To describe the changing nature of educational planning and the 
resulting effect on such activities as educational administration, 

3. To provide examples of the above by dealing specifically with 
teacher manpower issues, 

4. To briefly evaluate research directed to the linear programming 
approach to salary negotiation, 

5. To propose future directions in research in educational planning. 



*Associate Professor, and **Research Assistant, Department of Educationa 

Planning, The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 252 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto 181, Ontario. 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this paper is to describe the changing nature 
of educational planning and educational administration, thereby removing 
much of the semantic confusion surrounding these terms and at the same 
time emphasizing the need for educational institutions to explicitly 
identify their objectives and activities in these two fields. The 
paper also attempts to more accurately describe the concept of educat- 
ional planning by relating several educational issues to the troika of 
planning levels; namely strategic, tactical, and operational. A brief 
evaluation of past research and the emerging needs of future research 
in teacher manpower is provided. 



I | . BACKGROUND 



Many of the questions which now confront pol icy makers in 
education were not being asked a decade ago.. Events of 
the sixties have chal lenged many of the traditional 
assumptions on which educational systems in Canada i are 
based — assumptions about the public and private benefits 
of education, about the demand for an ever increasing 
level of financial support for education, and about the 
rules and procedures of formal education. According o 
some observers, these issues add up to a.rnajor crisis of 
confidence in public education, and dealing with these 
problems will be the pre-eminent concern of pol icy makers 
In the seventies. Faced with these issues, educational 
policy makers and planners must develop an organizational 
framework and a technology which will help them make the 
difficult decisions which lie ahead. 



As we enter the decade of the 1970s, we do so with at least 
one unanimous feeling ~ that it is far from the truth that "if it’s 
bigger, it’s better!” All the activities and phases of the living 
process are undergoing re-examination - long held assumptions are 
being analyzed and new alternatives created. One process or activity 
that has been getting a tremendous amount of attention in the past 
year or so is planning; more specifically, educational planning. 

Although everyone engaged in some activity "plans whether 
consciously or not — the one-dimensional aspect of the "old planning,” 
that is, linear expansion, is no longer valid in today’s complex 
society. It is necessary for the planning function to assume the multi 
dimensional nature that, in fact, it implicitly includes. Asa result, 
the educational community has been served a substantial number of royal 

commissions and 
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J .A. Riffel and E. Miklos, eds., Soc i a . l __ G°al s 
and Dollars: Planning Education i n the Sevgnt 

Invitational Conference on Educational Planning 
Human Resources Research Council and The Canadi 
i n Educat ion, 1 970) . 



Educational Priorities , 
j es , Proceedings of the 
(Banff, Alberta: Alberta 

an Council for Research 



conferences with the central theme of educational planning. For example, 
on April 10, 1969, W. G. Davis, Ontario's Minister of University Affairs 
established a Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario, with 
Dr. D. T. Wright as chairman. The Alberta Commission on Educational 
Planning, with the Alberta Human Resources Research Council acting as 
its research arm, was established in the summer of 1969, with Dr. W. H. 
Worth as Commissioner. The International Society of Educational Planners 
was founded in December 10, 1970, in an attempt to strengthen the profes- 
sionalism of educational planners. In addition, various national con- 
ferences were sponsored. The Canadian Council for Research in Education 
held its annual meeting in St. John's Newfoundland, June 10-12, 1971 
and again set aside special sessions on selected topics, among these 
being "Educational Planning in Canada." The first national conference in 
Canada devoted to university planning was held on May 25-27, 1970, at 
Lakehead University, Thunder Bay, Ontario and was sponsored by the 
Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. The following is 
an excerpt from G.A.P. Carruthers's introduction to the proceedings of 
the conference: "It was apparent from the conference that there is still 

great diversity and uncertainty as to the proper objective of the planning 
process and as to the appropriateness of various planning devices in the 

O 

variety of settings in which Canadian universities ex.ist."^ 

While continued and persistent reminders of the usefulness and 
benefits of "planning" are both necessary and desirable, it might be 
timely to draw some attention to the various aspects of planning. The 
example used for illustration in this brief report is that of managing 

"Proceedings of the Conference on Canadian University Planning" (Lakehead 
University, Thunder Bay, Ontario, May 25-27, 1970). 
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and planning teacher manpower - an expensive and invaluable investment 

and input to the educational production process. 

ITT . EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT , 

AND EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: A CLARIFICATION OF TERMS 

The indiscriminate use of such terms as "administration", "manage- 
ment", and "planning", (although there is an inherent difficulty in properly 
defining the activities encompassed by each), has led to much fuzziness in 
our conception of their meaning, and more important, to the danger of dup- 
lication of these activities by older and by newly formed institutions or 
departments. Consequently, some clarification of the terms "educational 
administration", "educational management", and "educational planning" 
seems to be in order. 

Although administration and management are frequently used 
synonymously, whatever distinction there has been between them seems to 
be primarily political. "Administration" is usually preferred when 
describing organizational expertise with reference to public or quasi- 
governmental enterprises, and "management" is preferred when describing 
capitalistic enterprises. 

Many efforts to defi/ie administration have ended in lists of 
activities that purport to describe what an admin i strator does. One 
suggested by Burr et a I . describes the administrative cycle of activities 
as: 3 

1 . Deli berat i ng 

2. Decision-making 

3. Programming 

4. Stimulating 

3 

J.B. Burr et al.; Elementary School Administration (Boston: Allyn & 

Bacon, 1963), pp. 398-402. 
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5. Coordinating 

6. Appraising 

These activities certainly describe what an admi n i strator was 
once expected to do. However, with the upsurge of technological 
achievement, an administrator can no longer be expected to be an expert 
in all phases of the administrative process. The increasing complexity 
of institutional problems and the need for more sophisticated tools to 
resolve them has meant that administrators are necessari ly becoming more 
special i zed. 

Administrators are now labelled as planners, coordinators, 
decision-makers, systems analysts, and soon, according to their special- 
ization. It is therefore proposed that the process of administration 
of the educational system be defined in terms of three entirely separate, 
though interdependent, spheres of activity: 

1 . PI ann i ng 

2. Decision-making 

3. Administration 

Planning is a service to decision-making, in that It provides 
support and analysis In the process of selecting objectives and policies 
while allowing for rational cons i derat ion of admi n i strat i ve act ion in the 
implementation of policies. This means that people who are exercising a 
planning role should not make organizational decisions themselves. Instead, 
they should assist others to make them. Planning is future-or i ented; it is 
concerned with decisions that are being made now that are going to affect 
the future of the organization. It also Implies rat iona I ity - that is, the 
careful weighing of evidence and information on the basis of which various 
alternatives can be considered. 
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Administration, on the other hand, is primarilya coordinating 
activity. When a person performs an administrative act, he is chiefly 
concerned that the various elements under his jurisdiction harmonize into 
a workable goa I -d i rected unit. R. E. Wilson, who has written extensively 
on the subject of educational administration, defines this activity as 
"the coordination of forces necessary for the good instruction of all 
children within a school organization into an orderly plan for accom- 
plishing the unit’s objectives, and the assuring of their proper accom- 
4 

pi i shment . " 

The definitions immediately preceding seem more appropriate to 
today’s needs. Institutions can no longer combine the planning and 
administrative functions. In the field of education, planning has 
evolved as a distinct field, and though it seeks to resolve many of 
the same problems as educational administration, it works within an 
entirely different context. Furthermore, institutions that choose to 
differentiate between planning and administration must be careful to 
explicity identify the objectives and activities of each. If this is 
not done, it can result in significant amount of duplication of interest 
and effort, which can escalate to a somewhat undesirable level. For 
example, the Department of Educational Administration at OISE and the 
Ontario School Trustees’ Council recently organized a. conference on 
the theme "Financing Public Education in Ontario: Analyzing Choices for 
Effective Planning." Some of the members of the Department of Educational 
Administration at OISE have obviously developed certain interests in the 
field of educational planning and are beginning to direct their research 

^ r. e. Wilson, Educational Administration , (Columbus, Ohio: C. E. Merrill 
Books, 1966). 



efforts accordingly. Whether this is desirable or not is open to question. 

It might be appropriate to attempt to further identify the activ- 
ities of planning and administration by applying some of the basic prin- 
ciples of cybernetics to the educational system. A modification of an 
analogy of a governmental process to a feedback control system of the 
type suggested by Savas is shown in figure I . 5 The broad objectives of 
the educational system are set by society through its elected represen- 
tatives. These objectives are likely to be influenced by transitory 
circumstances, present urgencies, and overall priorities. Once these 
broad objectives have been set, the next step is to translate them into 
specific goals and to formulate a number of possible a I ternat ive means 
and preconditions that are capable of leading to the goal. This is gen- 
erally done by government planning departments, whose research staff 
enumerates the possible alternatives and their correspond i ng implications. 
These data are presented to decision-making groups, who weigh the various 
alternatives, taking into account the i r correspond i ng political implications 
and arrive at a decision. Once a course of action has been decided, it 
must be organized, coordinated, and programmed for implementation by the 
administrative officials, and once the policy has been implemented, its 
performance must be measured by a management information system, which 
provides both administrators and planners with a measure of how well they 



have performed their tasks and an indication of how much and what kind of 
action would be appropriate to remedy any errors in their program. 



Feedforward control can be 
disiurbances can be anticipated and 
making, and administrating portions 



applied, of course, to the extent that 
accommodated within the planning, decision- 
of the system. Disturbances are in- 
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ere C-TT TT — »»citv Halls and Cybernetics," in Cybernetic s and the Manageme_nt 
5 ^USst^L Y ed by E. M? Dewan (M^Yorki Spartan Books, 

133-146. 
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FIGURE 1. Educational government as a cybernetic system. 
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dependent social, economic, and political variables cont i nua I ly actl ng 
upon the system from the outside and over which administration has no 
d i rect contro I . 

One of the greatest problems faced by planners and administrators 
is the long time-lag between the implementation of a control and the 
measurement of its effects on the output. Another important character- 
istic of the system, although not necessarily an undesirable one, is the 
tendency of administrators to apply minor-loop control, as opposed to the 
control of an integrated total system. Decentralization is one example of 
minor-loop control. One of the most important research topics faced by 
educational administrators is the necessity of getting decision-making 
down into the system in order that more rapid and more effective system 
response is achieved. 

One of the reasons for the apparent diffusion of efforts by admin- 
i strators and planners is that they share what has been called a management 
information system. Both administrators and planners must sort out the con- 
glomeration of data provided them and choose what they feel is pertinent to 
their needs. It would be much more reasonable to provide a type of f i Itering 
technique, so that both administrators and planners would have fast effic- 
ient access to the information they require. 
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IV. PLANNING EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Much of the d i scuss ion. and analysis of educational planning is 
addressed to the question, "how can planning itself be better planned?" 

In this section, it is hoped to provide a rational framework for 
coordinating and organizing various planning activities. Numerous defini- 
tions of the term "education planning" have been offered, many of which 
describe the various levels of planning. For our purpose, it is conve- 
nient to view planning as having three major levels. 

1. Strategic Planning: the process of deciding on the objectives of the 

system, on changes in these objectives, on the resources needed to obtain 
these objectives, and on the policies that are to govern the acquisition, 
use, and disposition of these resources. 

2. Tactical Planning: the process of dealing with choices among alter- 

native methods, media, and technologies. The procedures of methodologies 
for evaluating educational planning are the various system techniques, 
including systems ana lysi s, planning-programming-budgeting systems, and 
operations research. 

3. Operational Planning: the process of dealing with choices among 

alternative methods of implementing educational decisions and of moni- 
toring the operation of the educational system. 

An examination of some specific issues in teacher manpower 
planning, which are defined in the appendix, should serve to illustrate 
some of the comments made previously. In table 1, a selection of 
typical educational issues have been broken down into component levels. 
The demarcation between the levels is purely arbitrary, and certainly 
the tableau proposed is open to modification; nonetheless, It is hoped the 
examples offered will provide a clearer perspective of the planning 
function and a more rational framework for categorizing various aspects 
of teacher manpower planning. 



In table 2, an attempt has been made to identify some of the 
agencies that participate in planning and decision-making in the educa- 
tional system in Ontario and to relate them to the issues introduced above. 
The "sorting" has been made on the basis of our perception of the terms 
of reference of the agencies involved. This approach was taken to pro- 
vide feedback to the agencies on their actual terms of reference and their 
perceived objectives. If the difference is substantial, then the question 
becomes one of re-examination of those objectives and modification. Again, 
this table is by no means complete, but it serves as an illustration. 

As a follow-up to the classification of teacher manpower issues 
into strategic, tactical, and operational planning levels, an annotated 
bibliography of some of the research undertaken on teacher manpower has 
been compiled, and can be obtained by writing to G. S. Tracz at OISE. 

For the sake of Interest, a few examples of entries are tabulated in 

table 3. 

V . EVALUATION OF RESEARCH ON TEACHER MANPOWER 

Research in education is i nd i spensi b I e to the evaluation and 
improvement of educational programs, to the efficient allocation of 
resources, and to intelligent political decision-making. However, not 
all research is good research and many common weaknesses are indent! fiable. 

Too much of the research on education is not clearly relevant to 
government needs or Is of such a nature that even if the subject is rele- 
vant, the findings are unlikely to make any difference to anyone but the 
Investigator. This is because the work is small scale, fragmented. 
Inconsequential, or non-additive and is therefore unutilized or even 
unuti I izable. Research is often not undertaken on politically sensitive 
matters, and if it is, the findings are often not fully published. 
Independent research evaluating the effectiveness of educational operating 



TAB -E 1 : SOME ACT I V I T I ES IN EDUCAT I ONAL P LANN I NG 
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TABLE 


2: INVENTORY OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 










i 


Disparity in 
qua 1 i f i cati ons 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


EDUCATION DATA 


PRINCIPALS 


AND ANALYSIS 


CENTRE: STATISTICS 


- recruitment and 
promoti on 


- organization and 
structure of the 
system 


SECTION 

- supply and demand 
of teachers 


Supply of 
qual i f ied 
personnel in 
speci f i c fields 


INSTRUCTION 


EDUCATION DATA 


PRINCIPALS, DEPT. 


- qua 1 i f i cati ons of 
teachers 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCI L 

- admi ssion requi re- 
ments and restrict- 
ions for colleges of 
education 


CENTRE : ST AT 1 ST 1 CS 


HEADS 


SECTION 

- pred i cti on of 
supp 1 y of demand 
for teachers 


- a 1 location of 
teachers to 
courses 

- recruitment and 
promotion 

- schedu 1 i ng 
courses 


Teacher education 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


COLLEGES OF 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 




SECTION 

TEACHER EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 

- the processes of 
learning (rather 
than the acqui s i - 
tion of a 
methodology for 
teaching) . 


- recruitment of 




- def i nition of ob- 
ject i ves and char- 
acterise cs of 
system 

INSTRUCTION & 
CURRICULUM SECTION 

- type of instruction 
requi red 


school ass i star/ 
and other para- 
professionals s. 
that teachers & 
released from 
mechanical task:. 


Teacher salaries 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


TRUSTEES. SCHOOL 


AND DEVELOPMENT 


(OSTC) , TEACHER 


PRINCIPALS. AND 




COUNC 1 L 

- setting financial 
policies (structure, 
gui de 1 i res ) 


NEGOTIATING 
COMMITTEE (OTF) 

- salary 
negoti at ion 


ADMINISTRATORS 

- school costs 

- salary 
negoti at ion 




4 
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■ 
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TABLE 3: 



RESEARCH in EDUCATION: THREE PLANNING LEVELS 



SSUE 



STRATEGIC PLANNING 



Disparities in 
qua I i fications 



J.M. Exce 1 1 ent 



Dani e I , 
Tpachers. TheJx 



TACTICAL PLANNING 



Qua I i ti es and 



0 u alifi cat i ons . 

R.L. 



Col umbia: 
Co. 1944. 



Bryan 



Pedersen, K.G. 
'Teacher Migration 
and Att r i t i on , 
Administrator's. 
Noteb ook, (Apri I , 
1970). 



in 



Supply 
speci f i c fields 



Kershaw, J • A. and 
McKean, R. N. Teacher 
Shortages and Salary. 
Schedules. New York: 
~ , 1962. 



McGraw-Hi 



Poll ry for the Img rove.- 
ferT of the Qua lity of. 
l Teacher Education. 
|Wash.""DTcTl Ameri can 
Assoc, of Colleges for 
lTeacher Education, 

1970. 



Teacher salaries 



| Benson, C. S. Ill® 
i Frnnomic s of Education. 
[Boston: Houghton 

1 Ml ff I in Co. , 1968, 
ipp. 284-317. 



O 
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OPERATIONAL PLANNING 



Cl arke , S .C.T. , and 



Ri chel , S . EjPfect 



Cl aqs Size and 



Teacher Qua I i f i cat i ^ 



on Achievement . 
Research Monograph 



No. 5. Edmonton: 
Alberta Teachers’ 
Assoc. (Apri I , 1963. 



McReynolds, W. P. 

"A Model for the 
Ontario Educational 
System." No. 8 
Toronto: Ontario 

Institute for 
Studies in 
Education 1969. 

(Mi meographed) 



and 



Morton , A.S. , 
Little, A.D. "An 
Analysis of Teacher 
Supply and Demand 
in Cali forni a." 
Socio-Economic, 
Planning Sciences 



(Vo 1 . 2, Apri I 1 96 : ; 
487-501 . 



PP 



Training of Elementary, 
School Teachers,, 1966. 



fenFeTTT^TTr MLsssi 



n +=r!o Teachers' Flanders, N.A. 
Federati on , 

"Teacher E ^ c ' +i °"; ^f^Addison- 

SSMTSsmS- ^s,ey 
paper presented at I Co. , 197 . 

A Symposium - New 
Concepts in Teacher 
Educati on , OISE, 

April 29-May 1, 

1971. 



% 



Bruno, J.E. "Using 
Li near Programming 
Salary Evaluation 
Models in Col lect- 
i ve Bargai ni ng 
Negoti ation with 
Teacher Unions," 
Snci o-Economi c 
P I ann 1 ng Sci ences_ 



J .A. , and 



Riffel, 

Bererton, J. "TS~ 
The Teachers' 
Salary Simulator, 
Version 2." The 
Alberta Human 
Resources Resea rc 
Counci I , 1970. 



(August, 1969), 
pp : 103-117. 



i 



program is lacking. The findings of good and relevant r©s©arch are 
inadequately utilized by government departments and the means for 
distributing these findings to responsible administrators in local 
boards who are in a position to make use of them are often defective 
or non-existent. 

Since the teacher salary issue, particularly the salary 
negotiation aspect, has received so much attention from both the news 
media and various administrative groups, an evaluation or critique of 
an educational planning approach to teacher salary structures and negot- 
iations is provided here. This particular approach to teacher salaries, 
which is known as linear programming, is a planning and management 
mathematical technique that can be used to minimize some objective 
function, say, school board costs, subject to some constraints, say, 
total resources available. 

Bruno develops a linear programming model that could be very 
useful to county school boards in establishing salary schedules. 0 The 
model could assist decision-makers involved in the bargaining process 
to focus more on quantitative factors rather than rely too heavily on 
emotional arguments. Essentially, the linear programming approach 
calculates relative dollar values for each of the factors that the 
negotiating teams feel are equitable as salary indicators, such that the 
•ranking of job classifications by salary corresponds to the ranking of 
that classification in the school district hierarchy. The resulting 
analysis and solution of the model then provides the school adminis- 
tration with some quantitative measure of the relative importance of each 

® J. E. Bruno, "Using Linear Programming Salary Evaluation, Models in 

Collective Bargaining Negotiations with. Teacher Unions," SociQ-Eqonom ic. 

Planning Sciences . (August, 1969), pp. 103-1 17. 
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factor used in the salary scheme. 

The model, though apparently quite sound in the introduction 

and formulation, appears to have serious shortcomings when examined more 

closely. The objective function, or’criterion of effectiveness, used by 

Bruno is the minimization of district costs. The cost of the salary 

schedule to the district is given by 



N 



1 



s "U U 1 

j=i 



N, 

£ 
j=1 



2 y ».» y _t_ *■* C > 

M, ( W 1t X, + z M 2 j W 2j X 2 + ”* £ nj nj n 



j = 1 



where X. is the do I lar value of factor i, 

Wjj is the relative weight of characteristic j of factor i> 

M Is the number of personnel possessing characteristic j of factor I, 

!j 



N Is the number of characteri sties in factor 1, 



O 
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and C is the cost to the district. 

The linear programming algorithm allocates a dollar value to each 
of the factors, so that the district cost Is minimum and the various side 
constraints are satisfied. This means that the school district awards a 
relatively smaller dollar value to those factors that are relatively abun- 
dant and therefore costly, as reflected by the cost coefficients 

l' M |j W ij, and awards a relatively larger dol lar value to those 

factors that are relatively scarce and therefore inexpensive. 

It Is our opinion that minimization of district cost is an unfair 

and perhaps unrealistic criterion for optimization. 

22 



It would be very 
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difficult to convince a school board that a salary schedule that awards 
a teacher $2,402.68 per unit of actd itiona I workload is equitable; espec- 
ial ly when, on the other hand, it awards a mere $100.00 more to a teacher 
with a Ph.D than to one with an M.A., or $350.00 annual ly to a teacher 
with twelve or more years of teaching experience./ Bruno states that 
the negotiating team can impose upper and iower bounds on these factors 
as it sees fit in order to insure an equitable solution. However, this 
defeats the concept of optimization. 

Despite its shortcomings, the linear programming appraoch is 
useful in quantifying programs. More and more often these days, educators 
are being asked to quantify their programs and evaluate them in economic 
terms. The linear programming approach to position/salary evaluation of 

school district personnel a I lows the district to establish priorities and 

\ 

relative relationships among its personnel, encourages the participation 
of teacher groups, admi n i strators, and the school board in setting objec- 
tives and job descriptions, and enables the bargaining teams., involved in 
the negotiations to reinforce their decisions with quantitative factors. 
However, any attempt to implement such a model must be prefaced by an 
extensive and expensive effort to educate the teachers, adm i n i strators, 
and trustees in the benefits, the design, and the operation of the model. 

i 

i 

j 

What they do not understand, they will never accept. ; 

There can be little doubt in the minds of anyone connected with 

I 

i 

education that the problem of salary evaluation for teachers is indeed 
•an important one. One only has to look to the problems that developed in 
Ontario in 1969, and the "pink listing" of Metro Toronto boards by the 
Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation conferences in the summer 
of 1970. The question then is not simply finding a salary schedule, but 
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ra+her one of reaching a workable solution within a bargaining framework 

that both the board and the teachers can agree to. 

Much of the recent literature on the financial aspect of teacher 

manpower planning is listed in an annotated bibliography by Tracz. 8 
V I , Future Directions in Research^ 

The principal concern of this paper is with two main themes: 
first, with the description of the changing nature of educational plan- 
ning and the resulting effect on closely allied activities such as 
educational administration; second, with the adaptation of some important 
issues in teacher manpower planning to a suggested framework composed of 
a hierarchy of planning levels, namely strategic, tactical, and operational 
planning. In this section, an attempt will bo made to brief ly descr i be 
the "new movement" in educational planning and administration and to iden- 
tify particularly rewarding research along these lines. 

Whereas the training of educational administrators previously 
emphasized the technological problems of school management, the new move- 
ment has stressed the importance of administrative theory, the application 
of the behavioral sciences to the problems of educational administration, 
the social context in which educational administration takes place, the 
analysis of the school organization as social system and of the reciprocal 
relationships of diverse roles within the organization, and the interpre 
tation of educational administration within the broader sphere of adminis- 
trail on of public schools. 

The nature of educational planning is changing to an even greater 
extent. Traditional and contemporary modes of planning are now being marked 

8 G. S. Tracz, "Annotated Bibliography on Determination of Teachers' Sa lari es 
and Effective Utilization of Teacher Manpower." Occasional paper no. 10/71, 
Department of Educational Planning, the Ontario Institute for Studies in 

Education, (July, 1971). 
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out by such expressions as "old planning" and "new planning." Old planning, 
or planning In the traditional mode, may be described as basically the find- 
ing of means to pre-established goals or objectives in accordance with 
stated policy guidelines that, together with the objectives, specify rather 
narrowly the task of the planner. New planning substantial ly modifies 
this traditional view. Its task is pre-eminently that of formulating 
options or alternatives, in order that the costs and implications of 
various policy decisions can be examined and analyzed in the hope that 
in the end, policy makers will know what their objectives "really" are. 
Educational planners must examine object i ves as critically and profession- 
ally as they look at their models. They may begin with tentative objec- 
tives, but must expect to modify or replace them as they learn more about 
the system and its implications. They must indicate what changes an 
alternative plan would demand of the system in the way of resources and 
in the way of changes in policy and objectives. Their plans must be open 
to review and modification, and the considerations and principles that led 
to any plan must be stated and defended in public. The nature and quality 
of the entire process are subtly but pervasively changed by such new circum- 
stances. 

There are a series of problems that appear to require special 
attention by researchers in educational planning. 

First, the focus will be on the emergent needs along the strategic 
aspect of educational planning. Educational institutions could perform 
better as systems if research results would help clarify and mediate educat- 
ional objectives and priorities both in overall terms - what society expects 
.from education - and in more specific ones - what is expected from each level , 
institution, and course. 
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ln setting education! policy there exist .any allocation 

problems; tor example, those of -King Judgments on 

programs for young people and adults, for rural and ur an , ^ . 

. . | n justice, and for maximizing economic grow 

correcting social injust, resources . Research 

programs all compete in some measur 

has an opoortunity to make these Implicit Judgements explicit to 

1 , *- -•* — - - " — - 

. of today’s and tomorrow’s choices, 

the outcomes or Toady 

Cost-benefit calculations could be broadened to compre 
more of what society and individuals expect from education. The hope 
ha s " been that rate-of-return analyses would eventually provide guidan 

to edition, although some- rather heroic assumptions are regu, d on 

such matters as the effects of uncompleted education, the effe 

unemployment, and so on. 

Further educational advancement depends in par 

to support education and on Improving 
t0 brIng new financial resource ^ resource 

the capabi I ities and effectiveness of teacher ^ 

education. For ex^ple/ how can inservlce training and ret ^ 

made accessible and motivating to the -Jority of existing teach 

- 

- nr:::::: :r — — 

. developing better technigues and methodologies - deal,. 

problems encountered ,n ^ . slng , e research 

and tactical aspects This observation shou I 

project, but the distinction is still 
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not be misconstrued as an attack on abstract theoretical research in 
contrast to empirical research. The development of ingenious analytical 
methods that necessarily oversimplify reality can play a vital role in 
the long-run advancement of educational planning. For example, how can 
the indirect and non-monetary benefits of education be identified, 
assessed, and measured? What are the prospects of constructing "shadow 
prices" that would more reliably reflect the real productivity of per- 
sonnel having various occupations and education attainments? 

An interesting aDproach and one meriting further research and 

9 

application is that being pursued by Geoff rion, Dyer,- and Feinberg. 

It is highlighted by the use of mathemat ica I programming algorithms for 
the solution of optimization problems with multiple criteria, even where 
the decision-maker cannot make his preferences as to these criteria 
tota I I y exp I ici t. 

Third, the operational aspect of educational planning should 
be directed toward improving the internal efficiency of school systems, 
toward reducing wastage and repeaters, and toward strengthening evalu- 
ation procedures. The teacher hiring process must be improved. A two- 
way information flow must be provided both to the principal and to the 
prospective teacher employee. 

Some part iculari ly relevant research on teacher manpower plan- 
ning that should be of immediate concern to educational planners i s that 
pursued by W. G. Harman The study encompasses all three levels of 

9 A. Geoffrion, J. Dyer, and A. Fei nberg . "Preliminary Appl ication of 
a New Approach for Mu I ticriterion Optimization to the Operation of an 
Academic Environment." Working paper, Berkely: Graduate School of 

Busi ness Admi n i strat ion, University of California. (February, 1971). 

W. G. Harman, "Policy Models for Planning Teacher Manpower", Ph.D. disser- 
tation Totonto: Department of Educational Theory, University of Toronto 

and Department of Educational PLanning, OISE , 1971. (Forthcoming). 
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, A n Jn+egrated system of mathematic 3 * mo( ^ e ' s ' s P res ® n * e< j +0 

p Uf.v-.n— -«— *-■ teacherpl ; : 

describe the t recruitment, and 

On+ario - teacher demand, educational decision-makers 

+rainlng . The syste^ ^ namely , +he secondary school , 

SPannl T e b0 rd of education, and the Department of Education. The 
the county board ot eu 

, t , f ur ther research and appl ica+ ,on - 
approach merits further 

ED CONCUJSiOfK distinguished to a greater 
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degree the activities Kn . ^ ^ ^ fur+ hor that because of this 

Known as educations, ^ p|anning and admini ster i ng 

the institutions that are res ^ ^ terms of reference and 

education will be more careful Tradit- 

„ uj + lnns and meeting ne« 

als0 in adapting to changing sense of I ncor- 

„ + ne ed of renewal, not in 

ional structures are in gr has i - 1 ng the need for plan- 

, " but rather in emphasising rn 

poratlng the "new Plann , institutional i zed in i ts own 

nlng research that se, f -contained and Inst, 

frameW ° rk ' . - t mid ht be useful to quote some of Dr. Lome 

in conclusion, it 9 

Downey's remarks on his version of planning. g mechanlS m 

Planning Is. < es* ^ e ! t-reneial- . 3P Its earlier forms, 
educatlona^pl ennl ng was concerned largely with. 

I. preparing for ’ rat 'i ve* 5 st ruct u res ; 

? reorganizing admin istr 

3. calculating . ( ‘resources and needs; 
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4. judgemental evaluations of the probable costs and 
benefits of various alternatives; and 

5. the use of communication and pol itical processes of 
persuasion to bring about the implementation of the 
alternative selected. 

...Various shortcomings are now in evidence: 

1. a lack of articulation between long-range social 
forecasting and the planning process; 

2. a lack of specificity in defining the mandates of 
various systems and institutions; 

3. insufficient provision i n estab I i shing indices of 
efficiency and in the specification of costs and 
benefits; 

4. inadequacy in the tools and techniques of 
evaluation; and 

5. a lack of coordination among planning endeavours 
and between planning and policy-making activities. 



According to Downey, an agency engaged in educational planning 

research would be responsible for: 

1. the collection and analysis of data and slat i sties for 
use by al I planning agencies; 

2. the refinement of the technologies and tools of planning; 

3. the development of evaluative techniques and the i nd i ces 
and accounts required to "monitor" the system. 



^ L. W. Downey, "Organizing a Province-Wide System of Education to 
Accommodate the Emerging Future". Edmonton: Alberta Commission on 

Educational Planning, 1971. 
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APPEND I X 

DISPARITY IN QUALIFICATIONS 

One of the major and most immediate problems in elementary and 
secondary education in Ontario stems from the large disparities in teacher 
qualifications. Perhaps the most critical determinant of the future 
academic success of a child is his early years of educational experience. 

To prescribe teachers with university degrees in the secondary and not 
in the elementary grades appears indefensible. However, one cannot hope 
to attract competent teachers with such degrees to teach in elementary 
grades without increasing their economic returns proportionate! y . The 
province has begun to tackle this problem by announcing that, as of 1973, 
all teachers must have at least a B.A. degree or equivalent. 

TEACHER SALARIES 

Another closely related problem is the problem of increment 
pay. The salary structure does not offer financial reward for exception- 
ally good performance. In order to partially overcome this and at the 
same time remain within the "everybody is satisfied" bounds of increment 
pay, the boards set up additional supplements to be paid to teachers in 
administrative-teacher positions, such as department heads, consultants, 

.and coordinators. The result was that many of the experienced teachers 
y/gpe promoted to supervisory levels. This, coupled with ihe large in 
crease in student population growth, rendered the teaching force relatively 
Inexperienced. This increased the demand for consultants to supervise the 
inexperienced teachers, which in turn increased the demand for adminis- 
trators to supervise the consultants, and so on. This vicious circle re- 
sulted in extremely unstable school staffs, with teachers in several schools 
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averaging two or three years of experience. The system is self- 
defeat i ng. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



O 
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For some time, there has been a fear that overproduct ng highly 

qualified manpower would lead to the unemployment of professional workers 

and waste of educational resources. Until very recently, these fears 

were unwarranted. However, the fact that there Is now a surplus Is 

reflected by a report In the Toronto Gj obe and Mail , August 12, 1970: 

There is a continuing glut of elementary 
teachers on the job market and the province's 
teachers’ colleges report they wi I I be filled 
with prospective teachers in the coming year. 

"We have the largest teacher surplus since the 
Depression." Anabelle Harten said, "Next spring 
we can expect an enormous number of qualified 
teachers who won't have jobs." 

A disequilibrium in supply and demand for teachers in specific fields 
also ex i sts . 

Mr. Bailey, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Toronto Board of Education, said in fields 
like English, History and Modern Languages 
there were seven or eight applicants for each 
job. But he reported a shortage of qualified 
candidates in Mathematics, Science and 
Physical Education. ( G I obe and Ma i I , June 25, 

1970 ). 

In private sectors of the economy, shortages of this type are rather 
quickly reflected In salary differentials. In the short run, business 
firms have a strong incentive to make efficient use of scarce resources, 
and in the long run, the supply of these scarce resources Is likely to 
increase. In the school system such price mechanisms have been suppressed. 

Efficient, effective manpower planning is, therefore, indeed 
worthy of careful attention. However, caution should be exercised against 
over-reacti ng to what nay be temporary perturbations between supply and 

31 
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demand in the employment market. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

A child’s best guarantee of a good education is an inspiring 
teacher - a vigorous, informed, friendly person who likes children, who 
is able to establish a cheerful, social, permissive climate for learning, 
and who maintains creative and democratic relationships. Unforl unately, 
not all teachers have the personality or even the modern methods to 
encourage and assist the pupil to learn how to inquire, organize, discuss 
arid discover answers to problems that interest him. 

Radical changes in teacher education are urgently needed. 

Progress is now being made towards integrating teachers colleges with 
Ontario universities. In 1966, the Minister's Committee on the Training 
of Elementary School Teachers submitted forty-seven recommendations con- 
cerning major changes in teacher education. The most fundamental of the 
proposed changes were that (I) the program for teacher education be pro- 
vided by the university, (2) the program be of four years’ duration, lead- 
ing to a baccalaureate degree and professional certification, and (3) 
elementary and secondary teacher education be offered within the same 
university. 

The Council of Ontario Universities (formerly the Committee of 
Presidents of Universities of Ontario) is now pressing that the process 
of integration be completed without undue delay. A Joint CPUO/Departmeni 
of Education Liaison Committee was established to review changes in policy, 
curriculum, and admissions as they affect the schools and universities. 
More planning and reviewing is required by the universities in planning 
facilities needed for teacher education. 

32 
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